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| ed contempt, or with provoking 
‘ |patronage. He fancied him- 
| self and his family the admi- 
| ration 


MORAL TALE. 
For the Companion. 
BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY. of the whole village 
whither he had retired, and 
imagined that business and 
pleasure were forgotten, while 
all contrived and planned how 
they might become acquainted 
| with the * gentleman of Maple 


Mount,’ as he loved to be 


Have you gota baby at your house? 

«the first sound you hear in the morning | 

chirping, crowing note from a little crib 

n your mother’sroom? Do yourun into 

the house the moment school is over to 

ret a kiss and a smile from tiny lips in 

the cradle ? y - y hat cra- 
he cradle? Do you bend over t 

oa. : : - \styled. He tu > sub- 

Hie when its inmate 1s sleeping, and in | “ y ; a te the —s 

x j ject over 1 18 T Q = 

sour warm heart thank God for that sweet \J Med @ n e nd, and de 

‘ jeided that th st way t 

jittle treasure, and beg him not to take e best way to 


Hccemestiras, Teniic 
. lime s o "7 
+ to himself, because you could not live | maintain his dignity among 


|*this rude people,’ was to 


If you have a baby at home, | , 
‘ do, that Mrs. Horne, | shut them out entirely from 
art | ll opportunity of making free 
So he sent to the 
| city for a physician when one 
| was needed, rode to church 
baby—only six months | rather than patronize the one 
; q\near by, and had even his 
roceries sent from the fine store which 


without it ? 
you will think as I 
and Miss Crusty, and Mrs. Stonehe 
were very unkind, when, after going to see 
poor little Harry Bourne in his sickness, 
they said, ‘ How ridiculous to make such 


with him. 


a fuss just about a 
old! Mrs. Bourne acts like a child, an 
it looks so simple in the father to stay at|8 


. . . 7 lie 
from his business, especially as they | S"PP 
OS ocod w I i he'll find| Wards. Then he felt safe to walk occa- 


| sionally through the village and call at 
the post-office, flattering himself as he| 
moved along that all the eyes in Ceeeanbel 
were on him—all the hearts there beating} 


d the denizens of the aristocratic) 





have a good nurse ! 
that watching a croupy baby won't bring 
in mything to live on ! I guess he’ll have 
apretty doctor's bill to pay 4 

These women meant well; but they ; ‘ 
had no babies, so they could not judge of|in envy of him. 
their value. Mrs. Horne had never His wife was not a whit behind him in 
touched one, I believe; everybody that | this ridiculous purse-proud course, and 
belonged to her- was grown up—Miss | fancied her dress and her manners the 
Crusty was the maiden aunt of seven or| pattern of all the ‘ country women,’ as she 
eight rude boys, and she thought if chil- called the ladies of Greenvale. The poet 
dren were so disagreeable when big, they Burns, seeing how ludicrous people often 
must be ten times more so when little, for made themselves by such a course, wrote, 
then they had no sense at all! Mrs. Shambemawet 
Stoneheart ‘ had no children, and was right | Much as we all need this gift, none stood| 
glad of it,’ as she had some money which more in want of it than the ‘ noble family,’| 
she loved better than your mother loves | .. the Greenvale boys called the owners 
you, if that can be. Oh how it would | o¢ Maple Mount. For, while they were 
have made her heart ache to spend it for|elevating themselves above all around, 
little shoes and stockings, for little hats|their grammatical blunders and _ silly 
md cloaks! Well, we’re glad none of| speeches were the byewords of the young 
the babies we love were sent to her, for people, all of whom were far, far above 
thereis not any place in her heart for them. | them in the scale of intelligence. If they 
It is all filled up; there is a house and kept aloof from their neighbors, their ser- 
barn in it, beside two horses, two cows, 2|yants did not; but related marvellous 
carriage, a great quantity of nice furniture, | tales of their splendor. The coachman, 
five thousand gold and silver dollars, and hearing at the house how green the vil- 
I’m sure Mrs. | lagers were, concluded they would believe 
anything he told them. ‘Therefore he en- 
tertained the weary workmen, and gaping 
boys by assuring them that his span were 
shod with silver, and that the plated orna- 








agreat many other things. 
Stoneheart had no room for anything else 
in her bosom, and if she had, it would be 
nther a dangerous place for a pale little 
baby like your’s to be crowded into— 
among such a lot of worldly rubbish, and 





ments on the carriage, and even the tires, 
with hooking cows, and kicking horses !| were of the same metal. He said his 
God has left room in your mother’s heart | master was so rich that he would never 
for the baby ! |be bothered taking change at stores, and 

Now little Harry Bourne was very | often threw away silver because it was 
young and very weak, and no profit to | heavy in his pocket! ‘The servants, he 
any body ; and yet he was a very import- | informed them, received all their clothes 
ant character in his family, so that when | beside their wages, as neither master nor 
he was sick they looked on his loss as the | mistress wore a garment more than three 
greatest calamity which could possibly be- | or four times ; and that a secretary drawer 
fall the whole connexion. I will tell you | was always full of money, and any one 





hill and the lower class of the villagers 
whom they deigned to notice; while the 
intelligent and sensible locked on and 
smiled. 


stable close by.’ *‘ Thank you 
very much,’ replied the young 
man, ‘I choose to walk while 
I amstrong and able. My 
father did not expect me to 
day, or he would have sent 
And with a 
‘good evening’ and a 
touch of his hat to the party, 
he sprung lightly over the 
stone wall into the field Nelly 
had pointed out, and was soon 


down for -me.’ 
free 


out of sight among the pines. 

* Can it be !’ exclaimed seve- | 
‘that this is the| 
nobleman himself—lord Ed- 





ral voices, 


ward? Why, he is very like 


| 
ordinary flesh and blood!’ | 

‘I’m sure, said Nelly, ‘he 
is not purse-proud like his 
parents—he is very courteous 
and gentlemanly.’ 

* There,’ cried another, ‘hear 
that, and see the blushes scarcely yet 
faded, with which Nelly answered his 
questions. Who can tell but we may yet 
have a friend and cousin allied to the| 
‘noble family ?’ and in true girl fashion 
the careless creatures made merry on their 
homeward way. 

It would be too long a story to tell 
how young Bourne overcame the obstacles 
thrown between him and the rest of our 
Mount unbidden. It would have taken|common humanity ; suffice it to say, they 
very little to cause open warfare at this| were broken down, and through him peace 


time; but a peace-maker was near at| was restored, or rather, for his sake the 
hand. 


family. 


Constant little feuds sprang up 
between the pampered servants on the 


The family had no friends, and| 
sad would it have been for them had sick- 
ness come into their dwelling then, fer all 
respectable people had too much self- 
esteem to run the risk of going to the 





|hitherto despising and scornful wished 
Among the other Munchausen stories of| we]] to Maple Mount. 

John the coachman, were many concern-|* The ald people were very proud of their 

ing his young master, Edward Bourne, only son, and it was no fault of theirs that 


—-_ 


carefully avoiding a glimpse of her cheer- 


ful face. They loved to say they had 
never seen her and never meant to. But 
Nelly carried a very high heart. She 


knew that Edward had sacrificed nothing 
by marrying her, and much as_ she would 
have liked, for his sake, to be on good 
terms with the family, it never troubled 
her. She often said to her mother, 

‘ The time will come when they will 
have to love me.’ 

That time did come ; but it was not de- 
layed until old age made them dependant 
on her love and care. 

After several years of this obstinate 
dislike, there appeared in the house of 
Edward, a very little baby. He found 
plenty of love, and required plenty of care 
and patience; but no one ever dreamed 
that he would accomplish anything by 
way of repaying it. Harry, as they named 
him, for his grandfather Bourne, looked 
much like other babies to strangers ; but 
at home he was very superior to all baby- 
dom. Every little twist of his head, 
every twirl of his tiny fingers, every kick 
of the little foot was treasured up in Nel- 
ly’s heart, to be repeated to the happy 
father on his return from town. The 
movements of Napoleon were not more 
narrowly watched, nor half so lovingly 
chronicled, as the tiny and peaceful revo- 
lutions of Master Harry Bourne. But 
while the great hero upturned empires, 
and filled myriads of hearts with terror, 
the little one only filled one dwelling, and 
filled a few fond hearts with such love as 
it was a weight to bear. 

The announcement of the young hero’s 
arrival on our planet brought no sunshine 





then from home studyinglaw. While the 
trappings of his father’s equipage, and the 
shoes of his horses were of gold and silver 


he did not wear a gold hat and silver 
boots ! 





| But his native good sense taught 
*}him that neither the mint nor the tailor 
‘his were of solid goold; and he wore|can make aman. His independence was 
black velvet like the noblemen at home—|, gource of great uneasiness to them, as 
with a goold star on his breast—instead|they feared he might marry to suit him- 
of the mane broadcloth which any common! self, and thus add nothing to their aris- 


body could get. And moreover Mr. Ed-|tocracy by a noble alliance. They desired 


how he became so important. 
Long ago—perhaps ten years before he 
was born—ten years seems a very long 


| could just help himself when he pleased! 
|The boys drew the boasting fellow on, 
|knowing well that ere long they would 





time to youny folks—Harry’s grandfather |have a chance to expose him. The span, 
Bourne built that great mansion where he |if either lost a shoe, must be shod in the 
now lives. He hada great deal in his|shop, and they warned the blacksmith to 
pocket, but very little in his head, that is, | give back no change. 
he was rich batignorant. God had bless-| Now they grew ere long to be the sport 
ed him so that every branch of busi-|instead of the envy of the village, and a 
ness he engaged in, prospered. Like| positive dislike took the place of the 
King Midas in the fable, every thing he | friendly feeling which should exist be- 
touched turned into gold; but like him | tween neighbors, for ‘ none liveth to him- 
also he had asses ears which would peep) self.’ The rich are quite as dependent on 
through all his splendor. After he be-|the poor as the poor upon the rich. Our 
fame so very rich he made up his mind | wise Father has ordered it so that we can- 


ward thought too much of himself to be 
seen in the streets on foot—having always 
had such illegant horses, he hardly knew 
how to walk at all, at all!’ 
These stories had spread so widely that 
when the time of his coming drew on, the 
young folks looked for rare sport. They 
fancied they should see a dainty fop in 
yellow gloves, and with feminine airs 
drawn out daily instead of the empty 
coach, for exhibition, and that his folly 
would afford them their summer's fun. 
One afternoon, while a crowd of ‘young 
people were bidding adieu to a party of 
visitors at the depot, a tall young man of 
fine but plain appearance sprang from the 
cars, with a carpet-bag in his hand, and 
ordered the baggage-master to take care 
of his trunk until it was sent for. He 
then with much ease turned to the merry 
group and asked them to direct him to the 
place called Maple Mount, where Mr. 
Bourne lived. Half a dozen maidens who 
would have laughed at the Bournes them- 
selves, were ready to direct their visitor, 
but wondered what could draw such a 
sensible-looking youth thither. He ad- 
dressed his questions to Nelly Harmon, 
the young school-ma’am, and after she had 
given him very particular directions twice 
over, with many a blush, he asked again, 
as if reluctant to go, 
‘ And is there no nearer way than to go 
two miles over this dusty road ?’ 
* Oh, yes sir,’ replied Nelly, ‘it,is not 
more than half the distance over that field 





that only rich people were worthy of his|not live in cages separate from each other 
Rotice, so he treated all others with mark- |—that we must live as brethren of one 












and through the pine grove; and if you 


him to set off his wealth against aristo- 
cratic blood, and to this end hinted that 
‘ the Le Pournes who were a dreadful high 
family, had a daughter about eighteen, 
and rich too.’ 

Edward smiling quietly replied, ‘I 
don’t know what they found their nobility 
on—the old man commenced life in Ame- 
rica as a manufacturer of French sausages 
very good things in their way.’ 

The truth was, his choice was made, 
and he now told them so. If he could 
only get her, Nelly Harmon was to be his 
wife! But her aged parents had not yet 
given their consent. 

Had utter destruction fallen upon them, 
the Bournes could have been little more 


to Maple Mount. Indeed, the silly old 
|pair almost felt that because his mother 
| was a poor girl, he was doing them great 
|injustice by drawing the breath of life, 
and bearing their name. But he didn’t 
know it—the unconscious little darling, 
and he would’nt have cared a straw if he 
had, for he felt his importance as much as 
they did theirs. 

The marriage of their son had caused a 
coldness which years had not melted ; but 
still he went to their house and performed 
law business for his father. On one of 
these visits he had announced to them 
that he had a son. ‘Have you?’ was all 
the reply the icy-hearted mother made.— 
The only time she ever spoke of Nelly 
was once when she asked him abruptly, 
‘Has the woman got over her toothache ?” 
But her noble son knew the value of his 
good wife, and for her sake bore all this 
meekly. 

One morning, after our young hero had 
made such advances in his education as 
enabled him to laugh, crow, pull hair, 
knock dishes off the table, with various 





confounded. It was bad enough to have 
the son for whose dear sake they had 
gathered such treasures, and kept them- 


other accomplishments, he was sent, dres- 
sed in his daintiest robes, with his nurse, 


selves so aloof from the common herd,marry to carry a deed to his grandfather. Ae- 
a girl who had to toil for her bread; but| cording to orders, he was taken into the 
to have added to that the mortification of| kitchen, where he soon made himself very 
knowing that her parents hesitated about | popular with the servants. The old mam 


it, was too much for their pride! The 
truth was, the Harmons were as much 
ashamed of the ignorance and supercil- 
ousness of the family at Maple Mount, as 
they were of the poverty of the Harmons. 
But the die was cast—Nelly concluded to 
brave the ridicule of her friends, and 
young Bourne the fury of his father.— 
They were married; and as he was not 
invited to bring her home, he took a house 
in the village near her mother’s, and com- 
menced the business of his office in town. 

Father Bourne did not know Nelly, and 





{don’t wish to walk at all there’s a livery 


he and his lady often drove by her door, 


. 


| sent for the girl to give her a message, 
land thus she was enabled to present the 
baby. He started when he saw it, as if it 
were some frightful thing, instead of the 
bright beauty he was. But young Harry, 
quite at his ease, fancied himself as impor- 
tant there as at home. He reached for- 
ward and grasped the shining spectacles 
quite off his grandfather's face, and began 
talking in an—to him—unknown tongue. 
Each exclamation was attended with a 
laugh and a spring, while the old man 
stood transfixed. 

‘What ails the child?’ 








e asked the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





young nurse. ‘He only wants to go to 
you, sir,’ she said, ‘he thinks everybody 
loves him !’ ; 

The ice. was broken and the water flow- 
ed—the bearer of the sunbeam which did 
the work, returned home with a gold piece 
to buy coral and bells ; and from that hour 
became a visitor on Maple Mount. Nelly 
as yet had no place in the hearts there, 
‘but she saw Harry was making one for 
her, for she was now spoken of as ‘ Nelly,’ 
or ‘mamma.’ 


to your opponent tolerance; to a friend, 
your heart ; to a child, a good example; 
to a father, deference; to your mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of you; 
to yourself, respect ; to all men, charity. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
THE WANDERER. 

Many years ago, a youth went from his 

father’s house. Loving caresses and tears 

that would not be kept back, told that| 





sent it, and she has drank meekly of the 
cup which her Father has filled. 

Among all her cherished earthly desires 
there is one dearer than all to that widow’s 
heart—that she may see Edward once 
more before she dies. Among all her 
prayers there is one tenderer, one further 
down in her heart than any other—that 
God will bring her boy first to himself, 
and if it be his will, that he will restore 
the absent one to her. Among all her 
sorrows there has not been one so great, 
so long continued, so hard to be borne, as 
the anxious sorrow which she has felt be- 


they whom he was leaving behind were} 
loth to let him go. They thought only of ngs cob 3 wanderer boy. , iwhren 
an absence of months—they never dream- | - anot sd wrinkle for the grief which he 
ed of an absence of years—and yet it was | has given ; her hair would have been less 
hard to part. The mother’s voice would | “ = hed = hee been for him. 4 
tremble as she ‘said, ‘Good-bye!’ The| ed — ay beware that you sadden wen 
sisters’ eyes would fill as they gave their | yO an ae yrenngpe anaes aa li 
brother the farewell kiss. The brotherly | Fy - the hair above her brow.— 
shake of the hand was tenderer than its | egret } 
wont, And so the traveller went away. 

One—two—perhaps three letters bore | 
tidings of Edward to the home he had 
left, and then the letters ceased to come. | 
As the silence lengthened, the home| 
friends wondered; then they grew anx- | fide Sxeagey 
ious ; then eye looked to eye the question| One clear, cool night, last October, I 
which lip refused to speak to lip, and | stopped at a fine plantation in Eastern 
tears secretly shed and quickly dried at| North Carolina, and was treated with 
an approaching step, told of hidden fears | great kindness by the parents of the little 
which had, perhaps, scarcely taken to | boy I called to see. I slept in the same 
themselves a form. |room with my friend: Lewis. Early the 

Still Edward did not come, and still | next morning we were aroused from our 
they heard no tidings of him. Inquiries, |slumbers by the horn of the hunter, and 
however earnestly pursued, proved fruit- by the baying of hounds. Before we had 
less; for wherever he had gone, he had| time to dress, the merry train passed by ;| 
left no trace behind. By-and-by the| but we saw them from the windows, a| 
friends without the home circle began to | half dozen gentlemen, dressed in brown or | 
sive up hope that he would ever come} gteen and red hunting suits, with horns | 
| 


Rarely is a heart so hard as not to re- 
joice that a sweet little form bearing his 
name is to live after him and save him 
from being forgotten. Added to all their 
love was also a large share of pride in the 
hearts of the grandparents. But they 
could not quite forgive Nelly that she had 
brought no estates or honors to their 
house. 

Oh, what a peacemaker sorrow is. The 
stillness of the night was broken on Maple 
Mount by word that the family pet was 
almost in the arms of death. Anger, 
pride, and scorn fled before ‘ the shadow of 
a great affliction.’ A servant was at once 
dispatched for the city doctor. After 
many a struggle, the old people found 
themselves, as day was breaking, at the 
modest dwelling of their son. As Mrs. 
Bourne approached the nursery, she saw 
a sight which melted her heart. Sweet 
little Harry was struggling for breath, 
while the tenderly loved son of other days 
who was never suffered to wait upon him- 
self, knelt by the anxious mother, holding | 








THE FAMILY. 





THE TALE OF A FOX. 











again. And then when months went by, and whips,and riding fine curveting horses, } 
when spring and autumn went and came, that were as eager and impatient as the | 


: s : | 
‘ h late Tile when summer days grew long and winter pack of noisy dogs about their feet.—| 
the cup, from which she was giving days grew short, and weeks lengthened to 


We watched them ride swiftly by, but be- | 
his medicine ; no office too lowly for | years, and still the wanderer came not, | fore we were done dressing the last echo | 
fond father to perform for his suffering | even the home friends began to grow hope- | of the horns had died away, and my friend | 
baby. Their own physician, with anxiety less too. | Lewis and myself had forgotten all about | 
in every feature, stood beside Sieisen! By-and-by they began to grow used to | them, when we went out to look at the} 
* af; 4 B . pproached and spoke the missing of his plate at the table, and} splendid autumn mornirtg. 

randfather Bourne a ? 
Harry, who had lain for two hours uncon- 





little by little they ceased to mention his | They say that this part of Carolina has | 
name. They grew used to seeing one | 20 scenery—is devoid of natural attraction; | 
‘ , | | 7 3 | 
scious, opened his dear violet eyes, and| and another go and come, and used to the | but I can tell you, children, the earth has | 
reached out his arms in supplication, as| thought that Edward would never return. | beauty wherever God’s sun smiles. 


ler? abel 
if saying, ‘ Help me to breathe!’ The| But they never said in words, perhaps | I think I never saw a finer morning.— | 
5? 
old man took him in his arms and walked | 











they never said in thought, ‘ Edward is |The white fogs were stealing, ghostlike, 
i dead!’ And yet it was a great sorrow to|into the bosom of the dark pine grove, 
the floor, manifesting how much hung} think he could be living and could wilful- | that formed a rich back-ground for the 
upon the life of that baby. He and Mrs. ly give them so much pain. | white mansion-house, embowecred in trees, 
Bourne talked with the mother, consult-| Sometimes they thought they had got} which were glowing in the gorgeous 
ing about plans for his relief; and, will| true tidings of him, and then hope sprung arya = —_ a he frost — 
believe it? the proud lady actually |up afresh in their hearts. But only ‘too | - vay t ne Gunyoamne, ut it was not cold, 
eaten r the kitch P ait wun tensed | soon they found that the clue was lost, |and a mocking-bird sang a morning hymn | 
went into the kitchen anc 8 | 
poultice—she could’nt trust a servant to! times some other son who had long been| Over the road-side. 
do it! absent would return to his home, and at| ‘ Listen r said Lewis, ‘I 
Harry did not die; his spared life, like | the first sound of an unusual step, or at — = P ke ze. 
a silken cord, bound the broken family | the first half-heard word, the mother’s or | e paused, and sure enough there was | 


: Th lt in the | ‘B® sister's heart would almost stand still, | the clear eager, ringing chorus of the} 
together again. e small house and each knew the other's thought, ‘ Per-|4ogs in close pursuit,—and I think, | 


hear the 





is to one who threw the supple limbs over 
roughly, for Lewis has a tender heart, 
and is gentle even to a dead brute. In 
throwing him over, the creature’s head 
was turned to the door, and the door 
was open. The effect was magical! 
There was a spring—a bound—and before 
a word could be uttered, the door was 
cleared and Reynard was gone! The bright 
eye was glazed no longer—the droop- 
ing head was held defiant and erect in the 
morning breeze—and Reynard, refreshed 
by his confinement, was making fleet steps 
for the neighboring wood. 

Children, after my mute astonishment | 
was ovor, I remembered that ‘cunning as 
afox’ isan old saying. I shall think here- | 
after that there is more truth in those 
common proverbs—such as ‘ Birds of a 
feather flock together,’ and ‘ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,’ the 
last of which St. Paul himself quotes— 
than we are always willing to allow.— 
Little Pilgrim. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IRISH JIM. 

A friend has written me an account of 
a boy named Jim M’C., who belongs to| 
the Methodist Mission School in Bedford- | 
street, Philadelphia. If you would like 
to know about him, read on: 

About a year ago Jim went into the 
school, in no very nice plight. His clothes 
were ragged, his face and hands dirty, 
and his hair matted. He was tipsy withal, 
for though scarcely thirteen summers old, 
he had been taught to love the drink that 
fills the drunkard’s bowl. Alas, poor | 
Jim! | 

But the singing of the scholars had a| 
charm for him which he could not resist. | 
There was music in his soul, and the songs | 
he heard at school waked it into life, and | 
there was melody in poor Jim’s heart.— 
Again and agein he went there. He was 
idle, and owing to his habit of doing as he 
pleased, he found it hard to submit to rule ; 
but by degrees he grew quiet, left off 
drinking, and went also to the day school. 

Jim’s mother is a Catholic. It was 
from her he learned to drink. She tried 
to keep him from the Sunday school, but, 
having had his own way in things evil so 
long, he would have it in this one good 
act of his life. So Jimis still a scholarin 
the Sunday school. 

Not long since the lady who teaches 
Jim’s day school met his mother. ‘ How 
do you do, mem ?’ said she to the teacher, 
‘and how do you git along wid Jim?’ 

‘ Pretty well,’ replied the teacher ; ‘he| 








| gives us a little trouble at times, but, on 


the whole, we manage him quite easily.’ | 


sternly into the teacher's face, and said: | 
‘Och! but Jim is a bad boy. An’ I wish| 
ye'd be after bating him well, for wasn't | 
it last night that he locked me up in the| 
cellar? Och! but he’s a bad boy, he is’ 

‘ll talk to him,’ answered the teacher. 





peers into the dusky woods in ho, 
see his noble form coming toward her 
Her hunter returns to her no more, H 
ger, weariness, and storm, and cold 
killed him. 
Long and sadly she mourned his 
sence. With the return of summer 
wanders through the woods to find » 
signs of the manner in which he died, ¢ 
day a heap of bones meets her eye. 
sgd story is told. Unhappy widow! yy, 
can she-do? Nothing but clasp her, 
to her heart, and trust in Him who 
promised to be a father to the father, 
and a husband to the widow.—§, §, 4j 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE TIDY. 

How I wish you could see her, with}, 
soft brown hair smoothly brushed, hers 
skin as clear and fresh as abundane, , 
sparkling cold water can make it, and be 
elastic little figure clad in a neat ealiy 
dress and snowy apron. If you once cay " 
a glimpse of her, you would know why w 
call her little Tidy, though no descriptig 
can give a very good idea of it. 

Little Tidy is a very systematic boiy 
She wakes about five these pleasant sprig 
mornings, for the blue-birds, pharbdes 
robins give a little concert at that hour a! 
the old elm trees which droop thé 
branches against her window, and she fy 
cies they say, 

‘Get up, little Tidy! the sun is shining 
the grass is growing, the flowers Spring. 
ing, and everything but you is wik 
awake.’ 

So little Tidy rubs her blue eyes a littl 
then opens them quite wide, and sees iti 
really so. A broad streak of golden light 
has stolen in at the side of her windoy. 
curtain and painted a bright picture q 
the wall; she would like to look at ita 
little while, though her eyes feel very 
much like closing, but she will not l¢ 
them; she hops up and begins to drew 
herself. Having made a liberal use ¢ 
cold water and crash towels, she feels y 
fresh and vigorous as the birds themselve, 
She loosens those soft brown tresses fron 
their braids, and combs them thorpughly, 
first with a coarse and then with a fing 


|and their hopes all vanished again. Some- from a maple, that hnng its red banner | Jim’s mother, on hearing this, looked comb, and then brushes them till they are 


as smooth and glessy as the softest satin, 
Parting them carefully, she braids them 
again, and ties them with a nice brow 
ribbon. She brushes her teeth and clean 
her nails with care, and is particular to lat 


village was given up, and Edward remov- \haps itis Edward!’ It was; indeed, a be- children, there is no sound in the world | Then wishing the angry mother good her shoes properly, and fasten every hook 


ed with his family to Maple Mount—the 
old people must have Harry all the time. 
They now began to love Nelly ; first, be- 
cause she was the baby’s mother, and 
next because she was her own dear self. 
Do you think when they loved him so 
much, they would speak against his moth- 
er? Even her parents, whose calm self- 
respect had so greatly annoyed them, were 
changed from ‘ old Harmon and his wife,’ 
into ‘Mr. and Mrs. Harmon,’ and were of 
course invited to visit their daughter.— 
Many a half-formed family broil was for- 
gotten, and the chilled and unloving band 
of relatives all gathered around Harry 
and warmed themselves by the fire of his 
love. | The strong heart of the father has grown 
After long years of weakness, through | weary of its beating, and his step is heard | 
which Nelly imparted to them much of|"° more amid the haunts of men. Two 
he ad counte, wher gentle sisters, one in her early womanhood 
her own strength, ae ° and one in her blooming youth, are sleep- | 
and humbler, went down to their graves, ing the sleep of the grave. 
leaving all their wealth to those who will} There is little hope now that Edward 
use it better than they did. will come. And yet I know they watch | 
All this work was done by little Harry. for him even now—with a strange watch- | 
Now, who shall say that babies are of no ae which almost rAd thing except | 
, - esire has fled. But they would greet 
importance in this world full of big folks? 7 


so stirring, except martial music. We| 
got up on the fence and listened breath- | 
lessly. 

‘There ‘they are! the fox has broken| 
cover!’ exclaimed Lewis. ‘* Don’t you | 
see them going over the hill? they are| 
coming this way’—and he uttered a! 
loud, triumphant shout. Suddenly all} 
sound ceased, We got down from the 
fence and stood silently listening. 

‘The fox has eluded the dogs,’ I| 
said; ‘there comes a dog down the 
road.’ | 

‘’Tis the fox himself! whispered Lew- | 
is, drawing me back intc a corner of the | 
fence. | 

I now saw it was nota dog. The 
brute was much exhausted; his tongue 
hung out of his mouth, his tail droop- | 
ed, but he was running for his very} 
life. -On the opposite side of the road| 
to the spot where we stood was a fine! 
cotton field, now covered with the snowy | 
product; here negroes were busy at| 
work. Just as the poor hunted animal | 
reached this spot, a large mastiff, be-| 
longing to one of the laborers, dashed | 
out and seized him. Andnow the ex-| 
citement of the negroes, and the delight | 
of their dogs, were amusing to witness. | 
2 him—O! so gladly! They would forget | The nee wee carried to ‘the great | 
Many a one unites divided hearts, many a| the long absence, the cruel silence. They|house’ that the fox had been caught.— 
one creates sympathy for homeless little | would tell him gently of the dead ones who | Lewis had him placed in a small un-| 


loved one whom they welcomed back, but 
he was not Edward. 

If Edward is living still, he must be 
now a man inhis prime. Butif he should | 
come some summer evening and go up| 
through the door-yard and within the door 
of the home which he left so long ago, he 
would find strangers’ faces, he would hear 
strangers’ voices there. He would wan-| 
der vainly up and down the street, if he 
hoped to hear a brother’s or a sister's 
greeting, for the brothers and sisters are 
living a thousand miles away from their | 
childhood’s home. And if, directed by 
some friendly voice, he should at length 
traverse the distance between, his heart | 
would grow sad even then. 

The home-circle was an unbroken one 
when he went away, but it is broken now. 








a ' . . sf ied house, the door shut, and we 
+ e fills the otherwise|are gone, and would try to, soften his | °ccuplec > > 
oem a eainten with light and| grief or his self-reproach. Arfd the moth-| Went to breakfast. | 
ant as 8 |er—O! would she not shed tears of joy | And now, children, I come to that| 
Joy: 


over the lost one, returned ? |part of the story to which all foregoing 
Love your sweet baby, if you have one} The mother! You might see her some-|i8 but the preamble. Lewis and my- 
at home ; and if not, love all you can find, | times, as she sits in the shadow of the | self had hardly finished breakfast be- 
and never let any Mrs. Horn, Miss Crusty, | summer evening, or by the light of the fore the news came that the fox was 

Mrs. Stoneheart say of a sick one, in the winter fires. She wears a plain|4ying. We were very sorry. We hur- 
= ie ‘ widow’s dress of Wack, and a plain, white | Tied out to his place of confinement, 
your hearing, __|widow’s cap. If you should look at her|#0d behold! the woren-out creature was 
‘What a fuss to make—it’s nothing you would know she has had many a grief, indeed in the agonies of death. There 
but a baby!’ and the few hairs that escape from beneath | W@8 the suspended breath—the glazed 

Oh, babies do fill a great place, and do| the crimped ruffle of her cap are not dark eye—the ridgid, open jaw. Poor Rey- 
a great work in this sorrowful world! as they were in her youthful days. But|ard! you will be hunted nomore. No 


J.D. Cc. 


her face is calm, and neither years nor |More’ will the hunter’s horn arouse you 
sorrow have made her harsh or | 

oe She has borne what many could not have 
wer The best borne, and she has done thus. because she 
has looked through the trial tg Him who 


|from your slumbers in the dewy thickets. 

We stood some time turning him over, 
smoothing his pretty head, admiring his 
long bush-like tail. ‘Don’t!’ said Lew- 





Best Tuincs to Giv 
thing to give to your enemy is forgiveness ; 





morning, she walked to her school-reom. | 

At a fitting time the teacher called Jim | 
to her side and said, ‘ Jim, why did you | 
fasten your mother down the cellar last | 
night > 

Jim smiled and replied: *‘ Why, you} 
see, ma’am, I-was singing one of the hymns | 
we learn at school, and mother wanted me | 
to stop. She said it was wrong to sing it. | 
But I wanted to sing, so I just put her | 
down the cellar, locked the door, and sung | 
my hymn, and after I was done I let her 


jup! 


I don’t know what the teacher said to} 


Jim, but I.think there is hope in his case. | 


| 


It was right for him to sing. It was wrong 
for his mother to forbid him. 
also wrong for him to lock his mother up} 
in the cellar. Wicked as his mother may | 
be, she is still his mother, and he should | 
treat her with kindness. 
meant right. 
heart, which, I hope, will spring up in 
due time. When it does Jim will sin 

louder than ever; but he will be too meek 
then to lock his mother down the cellar. 


Jim raay soon become a true Christian, and 
that, instead of putting his mother down 
stairs, he may lead her to the cross of Je- 
sus, where they will sing sweet songs of 
praise together. Pray for Irish Jim, my 
children !—S. S. Adv. 


THE LOST HUNTER. 

The poor man is weary. He has lost 
his way, too, in the vast and trackless 
forest. Hungry, tired, and hopeless, he 
is wandering about in search of his wild- 
wood lodge. But the night is coming on, 
the winds howl, the air is cold and pierc- 
ing, as the sun sets, the snow-storm be- 
gins to add its horrors to the night. Poor 
hunter! He sits down to rest, falls asleep, 
and awakes no more! 

All night long his patient wife watches 
forhiscoming. Now she listens, thinking 
that his manly voice is mingling its echoes 
with the voices of the night. Now she 
opens her cottage doors, and, holding a 
blazing pine-knot in her trembling hand, 








But it was | 


| and thanks him for having protected her 
| through the night, with a truly grateful 


and button about her garments, and ifsh 
finds one gone, she takes her needle aul 
sews it on. 

When she is dressed, she opens het 
window, anda lets in a whole flood of fresh 
air and golden sunshine, She shakes the 
pillows, and lays them in the window to 
air, and throwing back the clothes, e 
poses the bed to the purifying breezes 
which glide in like visitants from a better 
world. 

It is not yet time for breakfast, and lit 
tle Tidy sits down by the window with 
her Testament and hymn-book. She reads 
about Jesus, and what he did on earth, 
and her heart is full of gratitude. She 


| knows that He made everything thatis 


: : No doubt Jim | bright and fair, and as she looks out and 
There is good seed in Jim’s | 


sees the leaves that are glistening in the 


| sunlight, and the flowers wet with the 
| beautiful dew-drops, she feels that they 


|are created by him, and that he is a kind 
Let all good children pray that Irish! Father to her. 


She kneels beside her bed 


|heart; she asks him to keep her during 
| the day and help her to do his will. She 
| has so often tried to be good, and found 
jevil thoughts and feelings rising in he 
soul, that she knows unless God sends his 
Holy Spirit to assist her, she shall cer 
tainly wander into forbidden paths, and 
do evil in his sight. So it is not a mere 
form of words she utters, but a sincere pe 
tition for guidance and protection. And 
that prayer is heard in heaven. Among 
all the songs of angels, and ‘the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps’ around 
the throne, the Almighty bends his ear to 
catch the faintest whisper from a sincere 
and humble heart. He loves little chil- 
dren who come to him now, as truly as he 
did those who came to him when he was 
on earth, and will as surely bless them.— 
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bright, stern eye looked over the vast ex- 
panse. His quick ear hears even the light- 
est tread of fawns beneath. Teals and 
pigeons flit to and fro, wild-ducks wheel 
around, but the trumpet note of the swan, 
exulting in his flight, sounds in the dis- 
tance. The eagle suddenly shakes his 
feathers and whets his bill. With a ter- 
rible scream he starts from his perch, and 
like a flash of lightning strikes on the 
track of the luckless swan. She mounts 
and doubles, and, oh! how gladly would 
betake herself to her native*element, and 
plunge into the stream below! That the 
eagle knew full well, and he makes her 
remain in the air by threatening to strike 
her with his talons from beneath. Her 
strength fails; again she tries to escape, 
when her ferocious enemy strikes her 


killed him, because he suspected he had 
money ; and thenin the darkness of night 
he buried him in the woods, and covered 
the place with dry leaves, and no one 
knew it but God. But from that time 
that murderer was never seen to smile ; 
his days were spent in wretchedness, and 
his nights in groaning: so he . passed 
some months. At length those who went 
that road, noticed that for some days no 


snow had not been shovelled from his 
door; and they went and forced open his 
door, and there they found the wretched 
man hanging by his own bed-post; and 
on the table was a written paper in which 
he had given a statement of his crime, and 
declared his intention of putting an end to 
his life of misery, for he could endure it 


wing, and forces her to fall upon the near-|no longer. What do you call that man’s 
est shore. Down he tramples her with | sorrow ?” . 

his cruel claws. His wife, perched on a| ‘ That was repentance,’ said Ellen 
crag, watches the bloody fray. At a| Blake. 


scream from her mate, she sails to the 
spot, and together they dispatch their flut- 
tering, dying prey, drinking its blood, 
and greedily devouring its flesh with sav- 
age delight. 

Poor white swan! Flights of discon- 
tent often put us in the power of our ene- 
mies.—Child’s Paper. 


‘ Wrong again, Ellen,’ answered Miss 
Bell. ‘* Do younot suppose the sufferers in 
the world of despair are sorry that they 
have led lives of sin, and thus brought 
themselves to that place of torment! Do 
you call that repentance ?” 

Even Ellen Blake did not dare to say 
‘ yes’ to that, for she knew there was no 
repentance there. So the class were all 
silent. 





AN INDIAN ADVENTURE. 

The following incident was narrated 
to Lieutenant Beckwith, of the. Pacific 
Railroad Expedition party, by a Delaware 
Indian guide, as they were traversing a 
mountain pass which was marked by nu- 
merous gullies and ravines : 

‘* He was traversing this path at mid- 
night, accompanied by his squaw only, 
both mounted upon the same horse, and 

he night so dark that hecould neither see 
the outlines of the hills nor the ground at 
his horse’s feet, when he heard a sound 
(which he imitated) so slight as to be 
scarcely perceptible to an Indian’s ear, of 
an arrow carried in the hand, striking once 
only with a slight tick, against a bow.— 
Stopping, he could hear nothing, but in- 
stantly dismounted—his squaw leaning 
down upon the horse, that she might by 
no possibility be seen—and placed his ear 
to the ground, when he heard the same 
sound repeated, but a few feet distant, 
and was therefore satisfied that however 
imminent the danger, he had not yet been 
seen or heard, for no Indian would make 
such a noise at night in approaching his 
foe ; he therefore instantly arose and took 
his horse by the bridle close to the mouth, 
to lessen the chances of his moving or 
whinnying, and one hundred and seventy 
of his deadliest enemies, the Sioux, on a 
war party, filed past him within arm’s 
reach, while he remained unobserved.” 


‘Now I will tell you one more story,’ 
said Miss Bell. ‘* There was a alittle boy 
who went to aschool with twenty or thirty 
other children. This little boy was full of 
fun, and he was such a comical looking 
little fellow, that by one twist of his face 
he could set all the boys and girls laugh- 
ing. In this way he gave his teacher, who 
was very kind to the children,a great 
deal of trouble. When she found the 
children laughing or inattentive to their 
lessons, and made iuquiry as to the cause 
it was traced to Neddy Ward. So one 
day she asked Neddy to stay after school ; 
and then she had a long and kind and seri- 
ous talk with him. She told him she knew 
he was areasonable boy, and would think 
of what she said. Then she explained to 
him some of the trials and troubles of a 
teacher’s life ; she told him of the responsi- 
bility she felt to the parents who had en- 
trusted their children to her care, and to 
God, to whom’she must give account for 
the manner in which she taught them. 
‘ And now,’ said she, ‘ the Bible says, ‘ One 
sinner destroyeth much good,’ and one lit- 
tle boy in my school is willing to take the 
responsibility of rendering nearly useless 
all my efforts for the good of the rest.’ 
She said no more, but let Neddy go home. 

‘Neddy wasa reasonable boy. He 
went home and went to his own room, and 
sat down on the bed, and thought over all 
that his teacher had said. He saw the 
justice of it: he felt very, very sorry that 
he had done wrong, and he made the sol- 
emn determination that he would do sono 
more. And when he went to school the 
next morning, after the scholars were all 
assembled, he stood up and raised his hand 
for permission to speak to the teacher.— 
When he received it, he told her that he 
only wished to say how sorry he was that 
he had given her so much trouble, and had 
done so much injury to the other scholars ; 
andhe wished them all to bear witness 
that he now had come to the resolution, 
| that from that time forth he would give no 
more trouble in the school. And after 
asking pardon of the teacher and scholars, 
he sat down. He not only resolved to do 
right but did so. From that time there 
was nota more sober, attentive, indus- 
trious scholar in the school than Neddy 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NEDDY’S REPENTANCE. 

‘My dear little girls,’ said Miss Bell to 
her Sabbath-school class, when they had 
gone through their lesson—for she always 
reads a pretty story, or something to in- 
terest them—‘ My dear little girls, what 
is repentance ?” 

‘ Sorrow for sin,’ answered every little 
girl in the class. 

‘We will see,’ replied the teacher, ‘ wheth- 
er that gives all the idea of repentance. I 
know a little girl named Kitty Glen: 
she is a sweet and attractive child in her 
manners, but she has one grievous fault. 
She is in the habit of taking what is not 
her own,and putting itinto her own pocket, 
or her own drawer, and keeping it.— 








5 Ward. 
What do you call that ‘. . 
‘Stealing,’ answered all the girls,ina| , * — do you call Neddy’s sorrow, chil- 
| breath. dren! 


* That was true repentance,’ they all an- 
swered together, asifthey knew they were 
right at last. 

‘Yes, that was repentance,’ said the 
teacher. 

* What then is true repentance ?’ 

‘ Sorrow for sin, and forsaking it,’ said 
one. 

‘ Being sorry for doing wrong, and do- 
ing right,’ said another at the same 
time 

‘Right, right,’ answered Miss Bell; 
‘and now do you see the difference be- 
tween Neddy’s sorrow, and that of Kitty 
Glen and the murderer? Kitty was sorry 
because she was found out, and becausc 
her mother was displeased. But her sor- 
row produced no results, it bore no good 
fruits ; she made neither to herself or oth- 
ers even a promise of amendment. 

* The murderer’s sorrow was not repent: 
ance, it was only remorse. It was literal]: 
a‘ sorrow that worketh death,’ tempore 
and spiritual ; it was of no more use tha 
the sorrow of the lost in hell. Bu 
the sorrow of little Neddy, with it 
consequences, gives the true idea of re 
pentance as we should feel it for ou 
sinfulness towards God, and as its fruit 


One day,’ said Miss Bell, ‘ Kitty went 
to her mother’s purse, and took out two: 
shillings, andspentit. Her mother miss- 
ed the money. Kitty had gone down 
street that morning and spent just two 
shillings, and was proved to be the thief. 
Her mother was grieved to the heart at 
this conduct of her little daughter; she 
talked with her long and seriously, and 
prayed with her that God would forgive 
her great sin. Oh, how Kitty cried; she 
went away to her own room, and cried 
bitterly all the evening, and at last cried 
herself to sleep. What do you call Kitty’s 
sorrow ?” 

‘ Repentance,’ answered Ellen Blake, 
who was apt to answer hastily, and with- 
out much thought. 

‘Do you, Ellen? but look here: two 
days after that, Kitty stole a ribbon from 
her mother’s drawer. Was her sorrow 
repentance ?’ 

* No, ma’am,’ answered the class; but 
they spoke as if they thought that was the 
answer expected of them, and not as if 
they had yet taken the teacher’s idea. 

‘Now,’ said Miss Bell, ‘I will tell you 
another sory. There was aman who liy- 








When little tidy has prayed, she commits 
t to memory a verse from the Testament, 
' and another from the hymn-book, for her 
F father always looks pleased when she can 
say two verses at the breakfast-table. 
She is now ready for breakfast, and 
0 when the clock strikes six, she trips down 
g stairs with a very light, happy heart.— 
When she bids them sucha bright ‘ good- 
: morning,’ how can her father and mother 
) help giving that round, smiling face a 
le hearty kiss,—nay, two or three warm, 
i hearty kisses, right out of their loving 
hearts? She is their only daughter, and 
H, I suppose*they would love her if she came 
down stairs with her eyes half open, her 
hair in a tangle, her shoes untied, and her 
dress half-hooked; but not so dearly as 
h he they love her now, when she looks as fresh 
rf and sweet as a new-blown rose,—dear lit- | 
ce | tle Tidy that she is! 
id he At the table little Tidy is careful to 
calles use her napkin, to hold her knife and 
ashi fork properly, to eat slowly, to not speak 
by when ‘her mouth is full, to help others to 
iptin anything within her reach, to say ‘ No, I 
thank you,” or ‘ Yes, if you please,’ when 
dod, asked to take anything. Little Tidy’s 
sprig parents are not wealthy people, but plain 
e8 an thriving farmers: they say, ‘ It costs no- 
OUF oy thing to speak kindly and properly, and it 
they does a great deal toward making home a 
he fan pleasant place.’ 

After breakfast and prayers, little Tidy 
aining, puts on an apron with long sleeves: it is 
spring. high in the neck, and so long and wide it 
Wide quite covers her dress. She is very active, 

and clears the table, wipes the dishes, 

a little! cleans the knives, dusts the furniture, 
8 it iy makes her bed, and runs of errands, and 
n. light ifshe has any time, works a little in her 
‘indoy. garden before nine o'clock. 

pure on Some little girls would get every gar- 
at ity ment soiled and tumbled if they did these 
ol yer things, but somchow or other, dirt never 
not kif) settled on little Tidy. She has no attrac- 
> dress tion for it: and at school-time, after wash- 

use of ing her face and hands, smoothing her hair, 
feels sq and exchanging her long apron for a clean 
nselve fy white one, she looks the very picture of 
es fron neatness. She puts onher shaker bonnet 
pughl,m with its green cape, ties it close, and sets 
a fing of with her satchel on her arm. Ifyou 
they are should chance to meet her on the way, I 
st satin. think you would know her, and say, 

ds then ‘What a dear little thing she is: it 
. brow must be little Tidy !’ and you would like 
d cleamf™ to kiss her, right there on the side-walk, 
ir tolacis if it were only proper. And yet little 
ry hookf™ Tidy is not a handsome child. It is only 
nd ifsheg™ such a sweet, fresh, clean-looking smiling 
‘dle aulf™ face, that you love to look at it, even bet- 

terthan at some which have far more} 

ens hers beauty. 
| of fresh Every school-girl cannot be beautiful, 
akes the but every one can bea ‘ little Tidy,’ if she 
ndow to pleases ; and everybody loves little Tidies 
hes, ex Wherever they are found. -Annr Fanny. 
- breezes sabe 
| a better THE WHITE SWAN. 

‘Why live here forever ?’ said a white 
and lit jm swan, floating discontentedly in the heav- 
ow a en-lit waters. ‘ Don’t I know this lake by 

heart? When shall I perch on the high- 
She reads est crag, or sweep over the cataracts, like 
mn earth, other birds >" 
de. She ‘Better stay in a station you can fill 
g thatis—™ gracefully, than covet places where your| 
; out andj *Wkwardness will make you ridiculous,’ | 
j said an old swan. 
s* *Can’t I go where others go ?” cried the | 
with the young swan. | 
that they ‘Talents differ,’ answered the old swan; | 
is a kind ‘your long neck and web-feet show that) 
le her bed the water is your proper element. Happy 
tected her ~ who knows where to use his capaci- | 
y grateltl | «Wasn't I born on the land?’ hissed | 
er during the young one, in a heat. ‘ What have I 
vill. She Wings for?’ 
nd found . ‘Occasion finds use for them,’ returned | 
ng in haf] eld swan, mildly ; «it is folly to fly'| 
: . § ‘nto danger in order to find them.’ | 
| sends his The young swan made a great splash in| 
shall cet- the water, and then complained that the 
paths, and heavens had left it. 
not a mere ; ‘ Discontent Sp bl _— 
: ng,’ s an, sailed away. 
a ke ee wen on ae on md 
wy bank, spread her wings, and drove out 
. Amongt boldly into the air. 
e voice of ‘What fowl is that stretching its long 
ps’ around] Beck so stupidly forward ?’ cried the other 
3 his ear to ds, as the swan heavily rose from the 
: bosom of the happy valley to the great 
na sineerl world beyond. 
little chil On, on she swept, over plain and forest, 
truly as héand as she comes an eagle marks her for 
hen he wa} ils prey. Long on the topmost bough 
ss them.—| has he watched for his morning meal. His 









ed alonein the woods; and one cold night 
a weary traveller came to his door, and 
asked for shelter. He gave him shelter 
and food, and when the stranger lay down, 
and slept heavily, the man of the house 


trusting in Christ, and doing our duty. 
‘Repentance then is hearty sorrow fo 


smoke had risen from his chimeny, and the - 


should be shown in our turning to him, 


sin, as committed against a holy God, 





THE MASSACHUSETTS §8. 8. SOCIETY 


HAzio# added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 
books. Among these are the following :— 

ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Be Life. By 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of * Helen Mortimer ; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. ice 50 cents. 

This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 

WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
Principles. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 

cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 


and an earnest and sincere purpose, with 
his help, to renounce it, and never come 
under its power again.’ 

Dear children, will you not all thus 
sorrow, and thus trust in Christ to help 
you, and that immediately? Then will 
your sorrow be not that which ‘ work- 
eth death,’ but that ‘ godly sorrow’ which 
‘worketh repentance to salvation not to 
be repented of.’ God grant you all, dear 
children, this true repentance ; and may 
no eyes which read this paper, close at 
last to wake to everlasting sorrow. 





WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 


Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
c . chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 
oe aap RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 
— 2 —— — -| HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY in “ igi 44 
SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct | 27 chapters, with two original engravings. 143. pp 


25 cents. 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. = the author of 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 

er’s Sheaf,’ Illustrated with three very expressive 

engravings. 122 pp.—1l0 chapters.- 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 

Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 


and Classified Heads or Topics, By Joun Eapie, D. 
D., L. L. D., Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ “ Ec- 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,”’ ‘* Dictionary of the Bible,” 
&e. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., 33,00. Sheep, $3,50. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar- 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verses are printed in full. 











The value of this work to| stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardy be over| 25 cents. 
estimated ; and it needs only but to. be examined, te :e-| EN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. er. Iii pp. 25 cents, 
CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Complete Concordanee to the cg Scriptures. By Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 
ALEXANDER CaupeN. Revised and Re-edited by the | MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
Rev. Davin Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- | 15-tf 


tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- | 
duced both in size and price.—{ Watchman and Reflector. | 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL | 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By | 
the Author, Joun Kitto, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 

Bible,” ‘* History of Palestine,” ‘Scripture Daily | 
Readings,” &e, Assisted by James Taytor, D. D., of | 


THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
VOLUME XXII—FOR 1857. 


MOTHER’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 


Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One | ve 

Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. VISITANT. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible ere Fad all EDITED BY 
combined. Intended for ministers and theological stu- | m 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath | MRS. CAROLINE 0. HISCOX & MRS. MARY G. 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. CLARKE, 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters on | 
the Geography and Natuat History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kirro, D. D., Author of Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ”’ “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for T 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and a: 
Family Instruction, By Henry J. Ripiey, 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco, $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henry J. Rieiey. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. y vy. HOWARD MAL- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 


Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 
HE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa Literary and Religious 
Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful ty Embellished with numer- 
ous elegant and costly Engravings, and with reading 
matter of the first merit, fur 


One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Housebold, the Jour- 
NAL stande unrivalled, and is one of the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makes « 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 

CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 


Can have the JouRNAL on the following liberal 


TERMS 





chers in 
aid to 
Prof. in 


16mo, 





cloth, 60 cents. Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, $22,00 
Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of | Ten ey p 8,00 | Forty = 28,00 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new | Twenty 15,00 | Fifty ‘ 33,00 


illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprisin, 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E 
12 1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 

annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 

ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and ree, ex- 
i 3 


hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 
AN OFFER TO THE LADIES. | 

_ 1ST OF JULY is the commencement of the third | 

year of the publication of the LADIES’ VISITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It is 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published inthe world. Each 
number contains an original story, written expressly for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and 
interesting, consisting both of Original and Selected 
Tales, Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. 
In the Housekeeper’s Department will be found many | 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our correspondents 
from all parts of the United States; nor will the little 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper 
a welcome “ Visitor”? to every member of the household. 
Terms for the single copy, Fifty Cents per year; but, 
as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil- 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz. :— 
Collect of each subscriber twenty-five cents ; in this man- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at half 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and 
a half cents on each copy for doing the business. 
At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady has 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. 
There is not a town in the United States, even where 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtained. 

Ladies in many places have earned from two to four 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- 
ditions. 

Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 

Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. 

To any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 

Direct all communications to 

LAURA J. CURTIS, 
(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 
New York City. 


The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have unusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. Let 
Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 
the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the Joun- 
NAL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS, who furnish satisfactory testi- 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission, 
and receive a certificate of agency. 


DO NOT WAIT 


For an agent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward- 
ing the JouRNAL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 


WILL YOU, 


Each one to whom the JouRNAL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur- 
ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail ? 

Address all communications, simply, but carefull 
distinctly directed, te  MOTHERK’S JOURNAL, 

24 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


copious } 
INCOLN. 











y, and 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 5 
\) ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 
This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
| and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
| > The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
| all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
h From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 


| 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowzst 
CASH PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
iaymarket Square, Boston. 


the above. 
| and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union, IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 


NLY. 
ae Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 

> Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen copy. On receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 
. Register your Letters, and your money will come 


1 safe. 
= . _ &r In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
BOYS’ re number of —— cee! Works, very popular, 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
GIRLS’ tion, they will confera PuBLic BENEFIT, and receive a 


Fark CoMPENSATION for their labor. 
Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, (post paid 
OBE 4 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. ) 
ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Streec, New York. 
imo 


THE EUGENIE | 
Hat ror Lapvrss—Entire_y New, | 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 
W.M. SHUTE 





ANTED, AG 

GRAVINGS, incl e ly - 

graving of the « Lorp’s PRAYER and Tx ComMAND- 

MENTs.’? An active perron, with a small capital, can 

make from $50 to $60 per month. For particulars address 
D.H MU LFORD, 


ENTS To Sait Steet Piate En- 
11 en 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by a! 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
10—iw 


No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
a Raed es tall eer Sts TE Ww". P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 


YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesal: 
Particular 


ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


e or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, ke. 
is greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 


























Conviction, or inquiry, how much the happiness 
of those you love depends upon your kindness 
to them when you return to your home. They 
have, perhaps, been lonely in your absence, 
and anxiously looked for your return to revive 
their drooping spirits. Do not disappoint them ; 
but prepare your mind to put the best con- 
struction on what you see and hear, and relate 
all the pleasant things you have heard since 
you left them ; do not unnecessarily bring up 
unpleasant things which will cause gloom and 
sadness. Happiness is often reflective; a 
smile will produce a smile, and dull care may 
be driven away by a single pleasant incident. 
The little girl who said, “ Every body loves me 
because [ love every body,” expressed much of 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








BOSTON, AUGUST 13, 1857. 








CENSORIOUSNESS. 

A habit of censuring every body, or saying 
something to their discredit, and a disposition 
to be displeased at every little occurrence, 
which is apparent in some people, must create 
asourand unamiable temper, rendering the 
possessor unhappy, their company undesirable, 
and entirely unfit them for the happiness of 
that future stale where there will be nothing to 
find fault with. We are led to this remark by 
perusing the following article, which we hope 








may have the effect of sweetening some sour the philosophy of hap y 
temper, if such an one exists among ‘our read- 
ers :— 
VARIETY. 


Atways Finpine Favut.—There are cer- 
tain people who cannot live without finding 
fauli. No matter what subject, or person, 
comes up in the course of conversation, they 
start some frivolous objection, or make some 
censorious remark, Instead of trying to be in 
charity with their neighbors, ay take mali- 
cious pleasure in speaking evil about them.— 
They obstinately shut their eyes to good qua- 
lities ; while they employ microscopes to dis- 
cover and magnify evil ones; and afterwards 
they torture language to exaggerate what they 
have seen, so as to depreciate as much as pos- 
sible, } 
The proverbial fault finder little thinks that, | ; “j-—lpied ay 
in pel so maliciously and indiscriminate- | weet —_ like to know if he ever scolded. 
ly, he is only painting his own portrait. {t is| Be peda 


a : : | *Well, I am'glad he don’t; for scolding al- 
& secret consciousness of his demerits, a gnaw | ways makes me feel so bad, evenif it is not me 


ing gh gman Bom ae |in fault. I don’t think 1 could love God much 
ney : f he scolded. 
cipal inducement to his abuse. His own heart | : P 
ie the mirror from which he describes mankind. | _, The mother felt rebuked before her simple 
The best men have been those invariably who | child. Never had she heard so forcible a lec- 
no oh ¢ kindly of their race. T’he| tre 0 the evils of scolding. The words of 
pa Ps n sf all manhood eliese seufenk hu- | Lizzie sank deep in her heart, and she turned 
ihe Che 7 hersworseng oven of wnt cai | away froin the innocent face of her little one, 
Atheists ever spoke in benignant terms, hav- |‘ hide the tears that gathered in her eyes.— 
ing charity even for ‘ publicans and sinners,’— | Children are quick observers; and Lizzie see- 
It isto his precepts that we owe the great doc- | Tg a > 
trine of human brotherhood. We never listen o- om: 
to the beneficent language of one who is in} ‘Why do you cry, mother? Was itnaughty 


“ 7 - f : for me to ask so many questions :’ 
charity with his race, without feeling that he |”, vay yq 2 ‘ 
is aliveien more and more to ‘the perfect |. No, ag. ; I he — , ea ody Cink 

"_ Philadelphia Ledger ing how ba¢ had een to scold so much, 
neon p x when my little girl could hear and be troubled 





LESSON TO A SCOLDING MOTHER. 

A little girl who had witnessed the perplex- 
ity of her mother on a certain occasion when 
her fortitude gave way under severe trial said: 

* Mother, does God ever fret or scold ?’ 

The query was so abrupt and startling it ar- 
rested the mother’s attention almost with a 
shock. 

‘Why, Lizzie, what makes you ask that 
question *’ 

* Why, God is good—you know you used to 
call him the ‘Good man,’ when 1 was little— 








by it. 

Y, O, no mamma, you are not bad; you are a 
| good mamma; only I wish there were not so 
many bad things to make you fret and talk like 
you did just now. It makes me feel away 
from you so far, as if | could not come near 
you, as | can when you smile and are kind; 
and O, I sometimes fear I shall be put off so 
far I never can get back again.’ 
* O, Lizzie, don’t say that,’ said the mother, 
nable longer to repress the tears that had 
been struggling in her eyes. The child won- 
dered what could so affect its parent, but in- 
stinctively feeling it was a case requiring sym- 
pathy, she reached up and laid her little arms 
about her mother’s neck and whispered : 
* Mamma, dear, do I make you cry? Do you 
love me ? 
*O, yes, I love you more than I can tell,’ re- 
plied the parent, clasping the child to her 
osom. ‘And I will try never to scold again 
before my little sensitive girl.’ 
*O, Lam so glad. 1 can get so near to you 
when you don’t scold; and do you know moth- 
er, | want to love you so much.’ 


IDLENESS. 

“J wish vacation was over,” said a scholar, 
“Ff am tired of play ; Ido not enjoy it, as I 
used to, when I had something to do.” The 
fact is, the employment of the mind for a time, 
in study or work, prepares the body for the re- 
laxation of amusement or play, after which | 
study or work may be resumed with more} y 
vigor and effect. The following remarks of an 
acute observer we think very applicable to this 
subject :— 

Wonk anp Piay.—You were made to be 
industrious. You should work. All your 
bones and muscles were made for work, just as 
much as the wheels of a clock or watch were 
made to go round; and if you do not work in 
some way, you are as worthless as a watch or 
clock made notto go. Industry gives health. 
Lazy people are not half so well as industrious 
ones are. Industry gives wealth. All the 
great fortunes that have ever been earned have 
been earned by industrious people (though [| 








This was an effectual lesson, and the mother 


a en mtn 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











jects she does not incline to converse, but de- 
lights to speak of divine things, dwelling upon 
the justified, pardoned state of the true Chris- 
tian, and the precious promises of God’s word. 
She has ‘ surprising familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures,’ and her memory is filled with a store of 
pious hymns. Our young friends will please 
take notice that all the good children do not 
die in youth, but often live and grow old, yes, 
even outlive multitudes who are born after 
them. Their advanced age corresponds to 
their early years, and their whole life thus be- 
comes a continual thank-offering to Him who 
at the beginning called them by his grace.— 
The oldest woman in New Hampshire, perhaps 
in New England, is also the oldest Christian 
there, and began her pious career almost a cen- 


tury ago. 


remarked, 


* Miss, if you will put yourself under my pro- 
ection, | will convey you safely to the shore.’| ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Anecdotes ang 
‘Thank you,’ replied the oung heroine, * but Narratives, illustrative of Principles and Character. 
Fata waite cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 
y ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. Entertaining Anecdotes ang 
Narratives illuetrative of Principle and Character,. 
lsmo. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 


NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN His. 


o tl ite bank with t dj a 
ni <] w -! Pas 
e opposite ban ith apprrent ease, an DY REV. JOSEPH BANVARD. 

| PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents and 

| Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. With 

} Illustrations. 16mo. cloth 60 cents. 

NOVELTIES O¥ THE NEW WORLD. An account of 
the Adventures and Discoveies of the Explorers of 
North America. With numerous Llustratious. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Account 
of the Early Settlement of North Carolina and Virginia; 
embracing a Narrative of the Tragic incidents connected 
with theS panish settlements at St.Aug ustine, the Freneh 
Colonies at Roanoke, and the tnghsh Plantation af 
Jamestown, the Captivity of Captain John Smith, and the 
interesting Adventures of the youthful locahontagen 
With numerous illustrations. itmo. cloth, 60 cents, 


| TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
AND THE OLD FRENCH WAR, with an aceountef 
various interesting contemporaneous events which oe 
curred in the early settlement of America. With 
numerous elegant Iilustrauons. A new volute, just 
published, lomo. cloth, 60 cents. 

Lach volume is complete in itself, and yet together 
they form a regular Series of American Histories. 
Published by 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
5Y Washington Street, 


t 
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THE OAK TREB. 
On yonder hill, in the forest wide, 
Where the wild bird warbles free ; 
With an oaken heart of sturdy pride, 
Stood a noble, ancient tree. 


Long years had rolled o’er its lofty head, 
Since the tiny acorn-cup 

Was planted there by a loved one, dead 
Ere a mighty oak grew up. 


In the valley’s turf the planter lay, 
Wild flowers waved o'er his tomb, 
While the oak kept towering day by day 
In its lone, majestic gloom. 


A tempest came: and the thunder.broke 
The deep stillness of the air, 

And the lightuing smote the haughty oak 
With its branches broad and fair. 


It bowed, but fell in the mighty blast 
Which came with a giant’s throw ; 

And the rain drops pattered thick and fast 
On its shivered trunk below. 


I turned me then to my humble cot, 
For [ chanced its fall to see, 
And I learned a lesson I ne’er forgot 
From the blighted old oak tree, 
It was like the ambitious soul of man, 
Oft striving to reach the skies, 
To out do others in life’s short span, 
But strong in his pride, he dies.—Reaper. 


HOW ALE STRENGTHENED HIM. 


preparing to secure a sufe retreat from the 
sinking craft, and some in the water making 
their way to land, a young girl of about seven- 
teen summere was standing on the guard, in- 
tently contemplating the scene, and looking 
anxiously towards the shore. 
in the rush of gallantry, stepped up to her and 


you need not trouble yourself; 
ing for the crowd to get out of the way, when 
I can take care of myself and reach the bank.’ 


young lady plunged into the water, and swam | 


without the least perceptible fear.—Paducah 


religious experience, under the teachings o 
the Spirit of God, on minds of different degrees 
of cultivation. There is a diversity of opera- 
tions, but the same Spirit works in all. 


ings on religious subjects, will express the | 
saine ideas as the untutored African, or the | 
converted savage of the South Sea Islands.— 


—=s 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMER, 
HOW TO BE A LADY. A Book for Girls; containing 
useful hints on the Formationof Character. cloth, git, 


HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys; containing 
useful hints on the Formation of Character, eleth 
gilt, 50 cents. . 


A young man, 


Soon the crowd cleared the space, and the 





‘imes. 


A HAPPY ILLUSTRATION. | 
It is very pleasing to notice the uniformity of | 


An| 
Edwards or a Chalmers, in describing his feel. | 


‘There is, in all, the same conviction of sinful- 
ness, the same humility, the same love to the | 
Savior, the same earnest desire to know and do | 
the will of God, and the same reverence for the | 
word of God. But while the educated and ele- | 
vated mind will express itself in choice phrases, 

and with classical precision, the poor unlettered 

African will use more homely phrases, and} 
more familiar illustrations of the workings of | 
divine grace on his heart. Among many in- | WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 

stances of this truth, the following presents a} DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
very pleasing evidence of love to the word of | 


God, and eager desire to become intimately | i : 
acquainted with its truths: | Photographic Establishment. 
“TI was conversing with a pious negro, some | No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 


time ago, upon the great truths contained in} 3, 4. wuirets. BOSTON. J. W. BLACKS 
the Bible, and expressed my surprise at bis} pyoroGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerres 
knowledge of its contents, when he answered, type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon@ 


‘ Ah, master William! | am just like a pig. | | in oil colors, being the only sukg way of obtaining perfert 
a 7 1 ti Py | bl a Bo k!| portrait LIKENESSEs from small, indistinct daguerreotype, 
am constantly rooting in that blessed Book -'|" aMBROTYPES taken and ‘secured, by an improved 
Would to God we had more such Bible-root- | method. ' 

ers!” | DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, is 
‘ | Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroceo ang 
| Pear} Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


WORTH KNOWING. 








A student of one of our colleges had a_bar- 
rel of ale deposited in his room—contrary of 
course torule and usage. He received a sum- 
mons to appear before the president, who said : 
‘Sir, I am informed that you have a barrel 
of ale in your room.’ 
* Yes, sir.’ 
‘ Well, what explanation can you make, sir 
‘Why, the fact is, sir, my physician advised 
me to try a little each day as q tonic, and not 
wishing to stop at the various places where 
the beverage is retailed, I concluded to have a 
barrel taken to my room.’ 
‘Indeed. And have you derived any benefit 
from the use of it ? 
‘Oh, yes, sir. When the barrel was first 
taken to my room two days since, I could 
scarcely lift it. Now I can carry it with the 
greatest ease.’ 

The witty student was discharged without 
special reprimand. 
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A CHILD’S LETTER. 

The following excellent letter was written 
by a little girl only five years old, and shows 
how deep an interest a child may feel in the 
heathen. We trust her example of benevolence 
will commend itself to every reader. 


Dear Heathen People:—I have heard that 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


} 
One pound of green copperas, costing seven | 
i Xr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pm 


cents, dissolved in one quart of water, and | 

| 7 i i »ffectus _ | mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish 
| poured ~—_ & privy, will ¢ ffectually conces ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The @ 
| trate an destroy the foulest smells. For wa- | lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage + 

| ter closets aboard ships and steamboats, about! , Goon Light TO SELECT BY 

| hotels, and other public places, there is nothing | ‘ 

| so nice to cleanse places as simple green cop- | ay Lager; a = digs ee rear: 
| peras dissolved ; and for sick rooms, it may be | 4 7 a oe keane MADE CLOTHING 
| placed under the bed in anything that will hold DRESSING GOWNS AND . REAKFAST JACKETS ff 
| water, and thus render a hospital, or other EVERY STYLE. 

places for the sick, free from unpleasant smells. | THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
For butchers’ stails, fish markets, slaughter| ax» BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

houses, sinks, and wherever there are offensive | casu CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ARB 
putrid gases, dissolve copperas and sprinkle it) = NOT CHARGED % PERCENT EXTRA TO OFF 
about, and ina few days the smell will pass) St BAD rages 

away. Ifa cat, rat or mouse dies about the | Try me once and see if these things be true 
house, and sends forth an offensive gas, place GEO. N. NICHOLS* 
some dissolved copperas in an open vessel near| Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs 
|the place where the nuisance is, and it will —_ 
| soon purify the atmosphere. 






A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUBSTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 


| A SINGULAR REUNION. 

Ten years ago last night, ten young ladies 
who were attending school in this city, where | 
Bangs’ Block now stands, agreed with their | 
teacher, Miss Sterns, to meet in just ten years, 
| and have a supper at the Worcester House.— 


For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued 
the American 5. 8. Union. 


am sorry to say lazy people sometimes get pos- 
session of them.) And it is perfectly right 
that you should all desire to earn money and 


Jent and to do good with it. Habits of indus- 
try will make you punctual at school, so that 
you will lose no lessons, and will always recite 
with your class. 

But when I say you should be industrious, J 
don’t mean that you should never have any 
sport, any amusement, any play time or fun.— 
There are few things I like better than to see 
boys and girls have such a pleasant time that 
they call it capital, or real good, or first-rate.— 
But the play should come after the work ; and 
when you are playing and want some fun, as 
you call it, you must always remember one 
thing; that it is not fun which is not fun for 
both sides. If it is fun fur only one side, while 
it is painful, or mortifying, or unpleasant even, 
to the other side, then it is bad fun, wicked fun, 
and no good boy or good girl can ever enjoy 


a | strength.’ 
to possess money, if you mean to be benevo-| 


| people took place. 


| while from her own children coals of mental 


felt the force of that passage of Scripture, ‘Out 
of the mouths of babes have I ordained 
She never scolded again. 


SOLEMN AND TRAGIC DEATH. 
In Philadelphia, on a late Sunday evening, 
during the —_ ofa storm, a fearful scene 
oveurred. A family was seated around a table 
engaged in ordinary conversation, when a dis- 
pute among some of the children and young 
Words grew high, and the 
mother attempted to quell the disturbance. In 
turn she was made the object of their anger, 
and while the heated blood was finding vent in 
words, the parent arose from her seat, and once 
more interposed. [t was of no avail, and the 
parties nearly came toblows, Atthat moment, 


| fire were being heaped upon the mother, she 
suddenly sank down dead, and her last breath 
was drowned by the angry voices of her off- 


* about God. 


to make any more gods like that, for there is a 
God who lives up in the sky, away above the 
houses, that can hear you if you pray ; and Je- 
sus Christ is there too, and he died on the 
cross for wicked peuple. So you need not 
make idols any more, and I will send you a 
THREE CENT PIkcE to buy Bibles to tell you 
If you have children tell them it 
isn’t the idols who take care of them at night, 
but God who lives in Heaven. 1 think you 
will be glad to hear about this lovely ae a 
Reaper. 


of their number were married. 


down to a Lincoln House supper. What co 


—Worcester Bay State, 23d. 


MUSICAL CATECHI§M. 


Ist. What is a slur? 
another. 

2nd. What is beating time? 

Singing so fast that time eannot keep 
with you. 

3rd. What is a rest? 


THE USE OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A little son of one of the missionaries in 
Persia expressed a great delight in the study 
of geography, and when questioned as to the 
reason, replied: ‘ Because it tells us of all the 


et ment. 
countries in the world; and when we grow up 


4. What is a staccato movement? 


pees but death was to interfere with the 


had also dealt leniently with them, and but two 
They all sat 


gratulations passed, what experiences were re- 
lated, what disappointments and what sorrows 
were talked over, are known but to themselves. 


Almost any remark one singer makes about 


Going out of the choir to get some refresh- | 


you worship ugly idols made of wood and| meeting of the full number, Last night they HENRY HOYT, 
stone, and I have seen pictures of them, [| all came to the Lincoln House together. The 22-tf No. 9 Cornhill 
thought I would write a letter and tell you not | hand ofdeath had been laid upon none. Time  s 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will — 
publish, a new work for Satbaib Senools, enti 
The Harmony Question book. 
Part I}. onthe Four Gospels, intended for Inti 
diate and Adult Classes in our Sabbath Schools. By Ei. 
Ss. =) 


n- | 


The plan of the work is new, and it is thoughts 
prove very useful and popular. Being free from ad 
denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelial 
denomination. 
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A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 
With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style, 62 1-3ceu® 


NEHIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Dietioe 

y. It is improved and enlarged with entirely a 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine seven 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, a 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Its & 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly st 


up 





such fun. Always remember that, to be good 
fun, it must be fun for both sides.—Horace 
Mann. 


spring. The feelings of those present no 
words can adequately describe, but on their 
minds for years to come we should imagine 
that an impress would remain of the angry 
group, the little room, and the dying mother 
reviled by her own children.— Phil. Evening 
Journal. 


BE GENTLEMEN AT HOME. 

There are few families, we imagine, any- 
where, in which love is not abused as furnish- 
ing the license for impoliteness. A husband, 
father, or brother, will speak harsh words to 
those he loves best, and those who love him 
best, simply because the security of love and 
family pride keeps him from getting his head 
broken. {tis ashame thata man will speak 
more impolitely, at times, to his wife or sister, 
than he would to any other female, except a 
low and vicious one. It is thus that the honest 
affections of a man’s nature prove to be a weak- 
er tidh toa woman in the family circle 
than the restraints of society, and that a women 
usually is indebted for the kindest politeness 
of life to those not belonging to her own house- 
hold. 
Things ought not soto be. The man who, 
because it will not be resented, inflicts his 
spleen and bad temper upon those of his hearth- 
stone, is a small eoward, and a very mean man. 
Kind words are ciraulating mediums between 
true gentiemen and ladies at home, and no 

lish exhibited in society can atone for the 
areh language and disrespectful treatment too 
often indulged in between those bound together 
by God’s own ties of blood, and the still more 
sacred bonds of conjugal love.— Life Iilustrated. 


Husbands, fathers, brothers—we publish this 
article for your perusal. It may produce the | 


WAY TO GET A SEAT. 

A few weeks ago, an old gentleman and his 
lady were coming down from lowa city to 
Davenport, when the cars were crowded. A 
young man got up and gave the old lady a 
seat, while his companion, another young gent, 
remained steadfast and let the old gentleman 
stand. ‘This did not suit our old friend, so he 
concluded to get a seat in some way, and, 
quick as thought, turned to the young man on 
the seat beside his wife and said— 
‘Will you be so kind as to watch that wom- 
an while | get a seat in the othercar? She 
has fits.’ 
This started the young gent. He could not 
bear the idea of taking charge of a fitty old 
woman, so the gentleman gota seat, and his 
wife was never known to take a fit afterwards. 


4A GOOD CHILD THAT DID NOT DIE. 

Ninety-seven years ago a little girl of ten 

ears was hopefully converted to God, in Lee, 
N. H. That little girl is still living, in good 
health, and, ‘apparently as likely to live a 
number of years as other aged persons.’ Her 
mind is unimpaired, although sight is gone and 
hearing affected. On other than religious sub- 





we shall know where to go to be missionaries.’ 
This little boy was born in a heathen land, and 
he enjoyed few opportunities of education, 
compared with those whose happy lot is cast in 
this favored Christian land; and yet he had 
learned thus in early childhood to sanctify to 
the Lord even his daily studies, and to enjoy 
them chiefly as a means of future usefulness.— 
A good example, boys, for you to imitate.—ib. 


LIBERALITY REWARDED. 

A poor shoemaker, who was only able to 
earn a few shillings a week, regularly gave 
something to the cause of Christ, and one day, 
being called upon by some benevolent gentle- 
men, who were about to institute a ragged 
school, he offered them what was for hima 
large donation in aid of the object. Surprised 
at such liberality, they became interested in 
the man, and questioned hiin as to his history. 
Their conversation brought out the fact that a 
sum of four thousand dollars had been left to 
him, bat-was in the hands of a rich man, from 
whom, as he was unable to go to law, he could 
not get it. Struck with this statement, one of 
the gentlemen went to Doctors’ Commons, read 
the will, found that the man’s tale was true, 
and thereupon took such steps as led to the re- 
covery of the money, thus enabling the poor 
shoemaker to live in comfort in his old age. 
A KENTUCKY GIRL. 

When the steamer Alida was ben | from 
her collision with the Fashion on Tuesday 
night, and the passengers in confusion, some 











fied with the leader’s requirements. 





factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps,am 

practical representations of various objects of interet- 

In short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diet 

ary ought to be. No one, we are sure, will regret havi 

purchased it.—(Evang. Rep.) 

HENRY HOYT Ace 
No. 9 Co 


Leaving the choir in a huff, because dissatis- 


5th. What is a swell ? 
A professor of music who pretends to know 
everything about the science, while he cannot 
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conceal his own ignorance. é 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


THR 
HOUSE OF DAVID, 
AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mi 
ing from 


A Nose Answer.— My mother does not! ppinck OF THE 
expect me to be out Sunday, riding,’ said a 
young clerk to a fellow-boarder. 

‘Never mind if she don’t, you can go.’ 

‘Yes, I can go; but if I go, I shall fall be- 
low her expectations, and | shall try never to 
do that,’ was the noble reply. 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


‘There are many persons out of employment, who iff? 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, amt 
the public a great favor by introducing my really exe 
lent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I wel 
Postage paid, on application. 


An African having been to California, speaks 
of his introduction to San Francisco: 
*As soon as dey landed in de ribbar, dar 
moufs began to water to be on land, and as 


soon as dey waded to de shore dey didn’t see ADDRESS, 
‘ d le H. DAYTON, Publi 
any goold, but dey found such a large supply sail Moar TOS py hublichy 


of noffin to eat, dat dar gums cracked like clay 


in a brick yard. — 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 2 
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‘ Little boy, can I go through this gate to 
the river? politely inquired a fashionably 
dressed lady. 

‘ P’raps so, a lond of hay went through this 
morning,’ was the horrid reply. 


An old lady in Connecticut being at a loss 
for pincushions, made use ofan onion. On the 
following morning she found that all the 
necdles had tears in their eyes. 


The saying, ‘there is more pleasure in 
giving than receiving,’ is. supposed to apply 
chiefly to kicks, medicine and advice. 
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BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1, 
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